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nature. He himself declared that he had been strictly
forbidden to meddle with worldly concerns or affairs
of State, and nothing inconsistent with this declaration
was proved against him at his trial. But without
laying any stress on statements extracted from pri-
soners under torture, we cannot doubt that his em-
ployers aimed at re-establishing Catholicism in England
by rebellion and foreign invasion. This was thoroughly
understood by every missionary who crossed the sea;
and if Campion never alluded to it even in his most
familiar conversations he must have had an extra-
ordinary control over his tongue.

The evidence that the assassination of the Queen
was a recognised part of the Jesuit plan, determined
by the master spirits and accepted by all the sub-
ordinate agents, is perhaps not quite conclusive. If
proved, it would only show that they were not more
scrupulous than most statesmen and politicians of the
time. Lax as sixteenth century notions were about
political murder, there were always some consciences
more tender than others. It is likely enough that
Campion personally disapproved of such projects, and
that they were not thrust upon his attention. But he
can hardly have avoided being aware that they were
contemplated by the less squeamish of his brethren.

Campion and Parsons came to England in disguise
in the summer of 1580. Their mission was not a
success. It only served to show how much more
securely Elizabeth was seated on her throne than in
the earlier years of her reign. In his letters to Borne,
Campion boasts of the welcome he met with every-
where, the crowds that attended his preaching, the